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COMMUNIC 


" For the New England Farmer. 
DISEASE IN CATTLE. 
We have published several communications 
cattle sometimes called a 


relative to a disease in 


hold-fast, a tumor on the jaw which is believed to 


be incurable. It did not then occur to us that we 


had before been favored with an account of a sim- 
ilar, or, probably, same disorder which we pub- 
lished in the New England Farmer, vol. iii. p. 241. 
As this gives a statement of the common cause of 
this evil, and other circumstances connected with 
it, a republication of the substance of the notices 
referred to may be serviceable to some cultivators, 
not in possession of the volume which contains 
them. 

E. Hersey Derby, Esq., in a communication dated 
February 15th, 1825, observes as follows :— 

Some time in last May I observed a swelling on 
the side of the face of a valuable ox, and requested 
several persons to examine it. They called ita 
hold-fast. I afterwards requested a surgeon to 
Jook at it, and advise me what mode to adopt for 
the relief of the animal. He thought a cure could 
not be effected except by laying open the part and 
extracting the tumor, which I considered too haz- 
ardous an experiment. A farrier, in this vicinity, 
supposed it might proceed from some defective 
teeth :—I allowed him to extract three, directly 
under the swelling, and to insert a rowel in it: in 
afew days it discharged copiously, and the ani- 
mal seemed much relieved ;—I flattered myself he 
would effect a perfect cure. 

Some time after the rowel was taken out, the 
swelling increased very rapidly, and in December 
I found it necessary to slaughter the animal. I 
sent the head to Dr. Peabody, desiring him to give 
me some account of the case. I enclose you his 
answer. 


The following is extracted from Dr. Peabody’s 
observations on the case, in answer to Mr. Derby’s 
request. 

There is in each cheek bone of the ox a large 
irregular cavity, above the range of the teeth, suf- 
ficiently capacious to contain half a pint. The 
external portion of bone, covering this cavity, is 
about two lines, or two tenths of an inch in thick- 
ness. ‘The internal hones are also thin. This 
cavity in a healthy state is empty. 

The fleshy tumor was over this cavity, which I 
in the first place, dissected off, and which was as 
large as a man’s two hands placed together. This 
tumor appeared to have commenced upon the ex- 
terior bone of the cavity, and was very firmly and 
intimately connected with it. It consisted of what 
we call schtrrous or indurated fiesh, and near the 
same bone was, perhaps, a gill of pus. The bone 
itself was considerably absorbed, that is it had lost 
its consistence as bone, so that I could push my 
dissecting knife through it. The cavity (which 
in health was empty) was filled with a diseased 
substance, most of which was as hard as schirrous, 
the remaining part was coagulated lymph. If the 





ox had not been killed, the matter, or pus above 
mentioned, must have found its way out, and in 
this iustance through the guin, outside of the teeth. 
And the disease, being so extensive, must have 
been incurable. 

The cause of this disease, I have no doubt, 
originated in external violence. 1 believe I sug- 
gested this idea to you when I saw the ox alive at 
your farm. I have conversed with a very intelli- 
gent medical gentleman since, who has lived in 
the country and who has been acquainted with a 
number of cases, some of which have been traced 
to external violence. This violence is inflicted by 
cruel teamsters. The bone, as stated is thin, and 
a heavy blow with the butt end of a heavy whip- 
staff is sufficient to fracture it. An accident of this 
kind will be followed by swelling and infusion into 


the cavity, which will destroy the texture of the 
bone, and eventually become an open sore, and be 
incurable. There are different degrees of the 


disease according to the degree of violence. In 
some cases the violence may not fracture the bone ; 
in such cases there may be a temporary swelling, 
which will subside. Or if the fracture be slight, 
there may be a spontaneous cure from the eflorts 
of nature. In such cases the appearance of disease 
will subside in a few weeks, but when the swell- 
ing continues or increases, after four or five weeks, 
I should think the disease may be considered as 
incurable, and the sooner the animal is killed the 
better. 

Now one word on the cruelty inflicted on these 
dumb animals. I have seen oxen pounded not 
only with the butt-end of a heavy whip-staff, ap- 
plied with all the strength of a frantic athletic 
man, or more properly, brude—but I have seen 
them struck over the face with the handle of a 
hay-fork, nearly two inches in diameter, or with a 
handspike. Such blows produce this disease, and, 
as a proof of it, it never occurs in any other part 
of the animal. Now would it not be well that a 
law should be enacted and enforced, regulating 
the size of whip-staves, and that a teamster using 
or carrying a whip-staff over a certain size, which 
should always be made so small] as not to injure 
the bones of an animal, should be subject to a 
heavy penalty? It is shocking to humanity to 
witness the brutal cruelty inflicted upon the noble 
horse and useful ox, and it calls loudly for some 
effectual remedy. 





From the Albany Argus. ° 
HINTS TO FARMERS. NO. VI. 

Planter’s Guide.—I feel anxious to atone to the 
American Publishers, for the slight notice I took, in 
a late communication, of this work of Sir Henry 
Steuart, by stating more in detail its object and its 
matter, Which a cursory examination of the work 
will enable me to do. 

The object of the work is to lay down definite 
rules, predicated upon sixteen years experience, 
and the study of vegetable physiology, for the re- 
moval of large forest trees and underwood, entire, 
without diminishing their tops and branches, or 
roots, or materially retarding their growth, so as 
to produce an inimediate ornamental effect. To 
gentlemen of fortune, who are desirous of beauti- 
fying their grounds, without regard to expense, 





the volume will prove a valuable companion ; nor 
will it fail to afford useful hints to those who, on a 
smaller scale, are anxious to obtain immediate 
shade and ornament about their dwellings. ‘To the 
general mass of readers, however, its directions 
will be of little service. 

The volume contains a history of the art of plant- 
ing, from the earliest times, and in different coun- 
tries; details the author’s improvements, and his 
success on an extensive seale, in planting his park 
at Allanton, his lordship’s residence ; and abounds 
in physiological investigations, tending to develope 
important laws in vegetable economy, essential to 
the successful prosecution of the art. His lordship 
removed nearly a thousand trees, of the diameter 
of 18 to 30 inches, and from 20 to 40 feet high. 
They were taken up with their roots entire, trans- 
ported upon high wheels, constructed for the pur- 
pose, to the pits prepared for them, and planted 
without any diminution of their limbs. I select 
the items of the expense of removing one tree, 
which will serve as sufficient data upon this head. 
The tree was 25 to 30 feet high— 


‘ Preparation of the pit, £0 Os. 8d. 
Three cart-loads compost, at 9d 02 $3 
Three workmen for a day at 1s.6d.0 4 6 
Transporting and planting, say 05 1 


£0 12 
The price of labor would probably swell the 
amount here to about $6 for each tree, exclusive 
of the cost of the machine. 

Sir Henry has laid down some axioms, con- 
firmed by his experience ; and among others the 
following :— 

1. That trees for transplagting should be select- 
ed from open exposures, as the “stems are 
stout and short; bark thick and coarse ; tops ex- 
tensive and spreading; branches often reaching to 
the ground; with roots extensive like the tops, 
ahd throwing out on every side.” These he terms 
protecting properties, in contradistinction to those 
which belong to trees found in the interior of 
woods, and whose ‘stems are upright and state- 
ly; bark glossy and beautiful; tops small and 
thinly provided with branches; with roots in the 
same way, spare and scanty, but in due proportion 
to the tops.” ‘The reasons which control this rule 
will readily suggest themselyes to such as are at 
all conversant with the habits of plants. 

2. «That we must prospectively maintain the 
same harmony between the existing provisions of 
the tree and exigencies of its new situation, as 
previously subsisted between its relative properties 
and the circumstances of its former site.” Nota 
little obscure ; but probably intended to convey the 
idea, that branches and roots must be preserved in 
relative proportion. 

3. That the success of transplanting trees, their 
new situation and soil being equal, was in the 
ratio of their previous exposure. 

4. That the protecting qualites may be ranked 
in the following order of pre-eminence: 1, thick- 
ness and induration of bark ; 2, stoutness and girth 
of stem ; 3, numerousness of roots and fibres ; and 
4, extent, balance and closeness of branches. 

5. That the preservation of all the parts, in as 
entire and perfect a state as possible, isa matter of 
first rate moment to the art. 


6, or $3 nearly.” 
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6. That deep trenching will render wet land dry, 
and dry land moist, for any useful purpose. 

7. That the size of the wood in forests is main- 
ly in proportion to the depth of the soil on which 
it grows. 

8. ‘That roots and branches are relative and 
correlative.” I have often remarked this to be 
true. —The roots are numerous or few,—spreading 
or descending, according to the number and direc- 
tion of the branches—a tall straight tree, with up- 
right branches, sending down roots deep and but 
slightly oblique ; while those of a spreading top and 
horizontal branches, have roots likewise spreading 
near the surface. So generally is this the case in 
nurseries, that the form and direction of the roots 
may be determined, almost with certainty by the 
appearance of the top. , B. 





From the American Farmer. 
PRESERVED YEAST. 

Every good housewife will thank us for the 
following method of making yeast—at least, after 
she has tried it; for it is one of the most con- 
venient articles used in family economy. We give 
the method as it is practised in the Editor’s family, 
and assure our good housewives that it is superior 
to any other yeast, in every particular, and has the 
great advantage over all other kinds, of keeping 
perfectly good for months and years. 

Take a good handful of fresh hops and boil 
them in one quart of water till they settle to the 
bottom of the kettle; strain the liquor after cool- 
ing, upon a pint of good wheat flour in a stone 
jar, and stir it well, breaking all the lumps, and 
making a thin batter. When the hand can be 
borne in it without pain, put in half a pint of com- 
mon baker’s yeast, or any other yeast that is fresh 
and good, except brewers’ yeast, which will not 
do, cover the jar and set it away to rise. In eight 
or ten hours this will rise and become such as is 
used by the city bakers? It should be allowed to 
rise as high in the jar as it will go, (for this purpose 
the jar should at first be only half full,) and begin 
to fall; then take good corn meal and stir into it 
till it becomes quite stiff. This dough must now 
be rolled out on a table into a cake a quarter of an 
inch thick, cut into pieces two or three inches 
square, and placed on boards in a dry airy room, 
and turned over once a day till the cakes become 
thoroughly dried, when they must be put away in 
a perfectly dry place—in a common linen bag is 
the best. When wanted for use, one of the cakes 
is to be taken for each loaf of moderate size in- 
tended to be made, put into a bowl or other ves- 
sel, and a gill of warm water for each cake is to be 
poured on to it; as soon as it dissolves, which 
will be in half an hour or so, stir it up, and put 
it into the flour in the usual way of using yeast. 

Now let us tell them how to make good wheat 
bread :—Always measure your water and salt, that 
isa rule not to be omitted with impunity. A 
pint of water will make a moderate sized loaf. 
Say you want to make four loaves, In cold 
weather take a quart of water as warm as you can 
bear your hand in, and make a stiff batter over 
night, say at bed-time, put in the yeast, and let it 
stand to rise in till morning, when it will have 
risen and began to sink in the middle, if not, keep 
it warm till it does. This is called ‘setting 


sponge.” In the morning, take another quart of 
warm water, pui into ita small handful of fine 
salt, pour it into the ‘spunge,” and make the 
dough, working it well till it becomes perfectly 


fine and silky. Let the dough rise till it becomes 
quite light. Now begin to heat your oven; mould 
the dough into loaves immediately, and let them 
stand till your oven is hot, when you will put 
them in and bake them one hour. In warm 
weather the water should be milk warm for the 
*spunge,” and the ‘ chill” merely taken off for 
the dough. Bread made in this way will be as 
light as any baker’s bread, and yet preserve all 
the sweetuess of home made bread. 


To make fine rusk, take some of the dough made 
as above for bread, after you have made your loaves ; 
put in some butter and sugar, with such spices as 
you preter; work it well, set it aside to rise ; when 
very light mould the rusk, put them in pans, set 
them aside to rise again, and when light bake them. 
No better rusk than these were ever made by the 
bakers. Milk is not good for any kind of bread 
or rusk, for the litde butter that is in it is more 
vasily supplied by working butter itself into the 
dough, and then you have not the cheesy matter, 
which injures bread. Asmall lump of butter or 
sweet lard worked into the dough is a greater im- 
prover of bread. 

To make apple dumplings, take some of the well 
raised dough prepared for bread, work in some 
butter or lard, and put in the apples in the usual 
way. Dumplings made thus are as wholesome as 
bread, being very light, and free from clamminess, 
and of course easily digested ; they are much bet- 
ter than when made in the common way, but 
rolled very thin, is far better and more wholesome 
than the common kind. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
BEES. 

My attention has been drawn to this subject by 
perusing an instructing littlke work, entitled 
‘An Essay on the practicability of cultivating 
the Honey Bee, by Jerome VY. C. Smith, M. D.— 
Published by J. Leavitt, New York.” Price 37 
cents. I will venture to say that every person 
buying this little book, will find three shillings 
,worth of amusement, and thrice the amount of 
protit, if he chooses to avail himself of it, in read- 
ing in it, 

It is altogether unpretending, and gives but the 
author’s experience, together with a few observa- 
tion of others in the management of bees. Accord- 
ing to his views, the whole process of keeping is 
so simple—their operations so delightful to a lov- 
er of animated nature, and withal so profitable, 
that almost any one, atter reading this little work, 
if he have no bees, will forthwith incontinently 
go to the nearest bee keeper, buy a hive, and com- 
mence apiarian at once. 

Among the various methods of lodging them, 
he prefers a dark garret either in the house or out- 
building, with holes enough to let them pass freely 
to and from their labor, The reasons given are 
these:—By inhabiting a high, airy situation they 
are out of reach of the innumerable noxious ver- 
min that continually infest hives near the ground, 
among which, the bee moth is the most annoying 
and mischievous. The air is also pure and sweet, 
and the bees are less disturbed while prosecuting 
their labors. 

The trouble and risk of swarming is obviated, 
as bees never swarm so long as they have room 
enough to work in; and if a swarm be put in a 
dark garret, when the hive is full, they attach 
themselves to the roof near by, build their combs, 











and stow them with honey. The honey can be 
taken off in the fall, leaving sufficient to winter the 
bees, 

The increased quantity of honey made by the 
concentrated labor of so populous a community, 
the attention ofall being directed to a common ob- 
ject, instead of guarding their hives from plunder, 
repairing damage of the weather, insects, &c. and 
the abundance of time saved to the owners by 
hiving, swarming, and other little attentions con- 
tinually required. 

In this way also they can be as easily kept in the 
town as in the country. They require only a 
small garret partitioned off, with a door to get in 
at, Which should be kept locked to avoid distur- 
bance, and only entered when honey is wanted, 
or to inspect them. On this subject, I consider 
his reasons conclusive enough to justify any one 
who has conveniencies to give it a trial. I have 
done so, and will give you the results of my labors 
hereafter. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 
PRUNING. 

I uave had some experience in trimming fruit 
trees ; but it is not improbable that I may yet profi- 
tably learn new methods in this business. In eut- 
ting off limbs of an inch or more in diameter, I 
have more commonly had paint or some composi- 
tion applied to the stumps, and I think with de- 
cided advantage. Paint is not so durable as tar 
boiled with brick dust, or as the indurated tar and 
grease from the hubs or axles of a wagon ; but we 
have used it more frequently because it was more 
conveniently obtained. As large stumps must re- 
main exposed for several years before they can be 
covered by the new wood, they should not be for- 
gotten, but new coatings after the lapse of two or 
three seasons, should be successively applied. 

The importance of this operation, increases with 
the size of the limb removed; and also with its 
position on the tree. I know not how we can pre- 
vent the trunk of an apple-tree from becoming 
hollow, when a large branch is cut off at the fork, 
unless we apply an artificial covering to that part. 
I am aware that trees properly trimmed wken 
young, will not require such excision: but I am 
also convinced that among the neglected trees of 
common orchards, such cases frequently occur. 

1 have examined several apple-trees from which 
large limbs had been taken. The painted or 
covered stumps are uniformly sound, while such 
as have been neglected, are more or less decayed, 
according to situation ; aud may hereafter accom- 
modate the wren, or the blue-bird, with a hole for 
his nest. 

In regard to the season for trimming I am 
rather partial to the winter, or indeed to any time 
when the sap does not flow. The stump being 
comparatively dry, especially if we defer the coat- 
ing for a few days, I have believed it in a better 
condition to receive the paint, than when the buds 
are just opening into leaf. The argument that the 
new wood immediately begins to cover up the 
wound, I think possesses but little weight. 





SAGACITY OF BEES. 

Tue instinctive sagacity of the Honey Bee every 
Farmer has had occasion to notice. A curious 
instance of contrivance of means and success of 
ultimate ends, between two swarms was seen in 
this town last fall. A farmer, while crossing an 
open lot near the centre of the town, noticed a 
continued line of Bees passing through the air, 
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from one farm-house to another. He followed the 
advancing line and came to its termination, where 
he found a Hive which had been assailed by two 
fureign swarms, the one he had followed and 
another diverging off in nearly an opposite direc- 
tion. By some instinetive understanding between 
the two swarms, they had united their strength 
and simultaneously attacked the Hive ; the struggle 


was then over and the dead and dying Bees 
belonging to it lay scattered around the Hive. The 


Honey had been taken out by the conquerors, who 
were then carrying it to their own Hives, something 
like fifty pounds having been removed in less than 
twenty-four hours. It was plain to discover, upon 
inspection, that a coalition had been formed be- 
tween the two swarms, to attack and destroy the 
other, and afterwards to appropriate the Honey to 
their own use. All this was done, but how the 
understanding was effected or the stipulations 
drawn up, we leave for the Naturalist and curious 
to decipher.—.Vorthampton Courier. 





A tetrer is published from the Secretary of 
the Maryland Horticultural Society, giving a de- 
scription of a Winter Cantelope Melon, which was 
received from Malaga. It was plucked in Sep- 
tember, and when cut at the meeting of the So- 
ciety, on the 9th of February, was still sound, 
delicious, and ofa fine nutmeg flavor. It was about 
nine inches long, and fifteen in circumference ; 
the flesh firm, white, and nearly two inches thick 
between the rind and internal cavity; the rind not 
much thicker than an orange peel; externally, the 
color was green. The seeds were preserved. 
Winter melons would certainly be a great luxury. 
Boston Transcript. 





From the New York Farmer. 
BARN YARD AND HOG PEN. 


Sin :—My father, whose farm I inherited and 
took possession of two years ago, had his hogs 
stye detached from his barn-yard. Immediately 
on entering upon the farm, I removed my pen by 
enclosing a portion of the barn-yard. I keep my 
stye well littered with straw, leaves, weeds, soil 
from the woods, and meadow earth obtained from 
ditching by carting, together with that put into the 
yard from two to ten loads per week. I some- 
times put a few handfuls of rye in different places 
inthe yard and let in hogs. Feeding them thus 
for a few days, they completely stir up and com- 
mute the contents of the yard. I am confident that 
I make four times the quantity of manure that my 
father did, and with no increase in number of 
stock—and ofa better quality too, comparatively 
none of its strength being washed away by the 
rains, aad evaporated by the sun. My farm con- 
sists of near seventy acres, principally in tillage. 
Iam confident that I shall, in the course of time, 
get it all in a high state of cultiy’ tion, without lay- 
ing Out any money in the purchase of manure. 

L. T. 





From the New England Artisan. 
FRUIT TREES. 

A writer in the Bucks County Intelligen- 
cer, who appears to bea practical Farmer, has 
commenced some essays on fruit trees in which he 
adduces arguments tothe purse, to show that far- 
mers ought to extirpate every tree bearing an in- 
ferior kind of fruit, and supply its place with that 
of the best quality. He says, ‘*they had better 
Pay one dollar for each thrifty young tree of a su- 





perior quality of fruit, than to cultivate in their stead 
trees of an inferior quality, which were obtained 
gratis, and adollar given with each for a gratuity.” 
Of this there is no doubt.—He says further :— 

It is recommended that no one farmer have 
more than from three to five acres of Apple Or- 
chard of one planting, as it has been found from 
experiment that more cannot be managed to the 
best advantage without neglecting the farming op- 
erations.—It is known that five acres of Apple Or- 
chard, situated within 25 miles of the Philadelphia 
market, of the best grafted fruit, properly selected 
in good bearing order, and in an ordinary season, 
will yield as much profit, clear of all expenses, as 
100 acres of arable land of the same quality. 





ITEMS OF ECONOMY, ARTS. &c. 
Charcoal—its purifying properties. 
lime has obtained so high a reputation, and de- 
servedly too, for its disinfecting and purifying 
properties, that it has superseded in domestic use, 
every other article of a like character. There is, 
however, an odor about it that is far from being 
agreeable to one of our senses. A highly respec- 
table gentleman of this city informs us that he 
made an experiment the other day in his vault, to 
try the effect of the dust of charcoal. It suceeed- 
ed beyond his anticipation, and entirely disinfected 
the vault of noxious exhalations, without leaving 
any of the unpleasant odor that characterizes the 
chloride of lime. The experiment is well worth 
urying by all persons who wish a sweet atmosphere 
about their establishments——Long Island Star. 


New Plan of Sticking Peas—Procure a number 
of slim poles about 5 feet long, and drive them 
into the ground at the distance of three or four 
yards. Pass asmall Jine along the poles, taking a 
turn round each, within three inches of the ground ; 
raise the next turn three inches, and so on in suc- 
cession, till you have attained the common height 
to which the peas rise. The tendrils of the pease 
seize and twist round these lines, and they are sup- 
ported in a more attractive and profitable manner 
than they are by the common stakes. When 
spread regularly along the lines, they have a fine 
circulation of air, more advantage from sunshine, 
and pods ean be pulled at all times without injur- 
ing the straw, [vines or haulm.] This mode is so 
cheap, simple, and possesses so many advantages 
that it is likely to be soon generally adopted. 
—Scotsman ( Edinburgh.) 


Stocking Knitting Machine. We have been very 
much pleased with a little machine for knitting 
stockings, shown to us a day or two ago by Mr. 
John McMullan, of Birmingham, Huntingdon co, 
Pa. It occupies about a cubic foot, and is 
operated upon by turning a crank, which requires 
no more power or skill than acommon hand organ, 
except When necessary to widen or narrow the 
stocking astitch is dropped or added by hand. The 
machine does the work of six expert Knitters, and 
is very simple. It is superior to the stocking loom, 
as that requires an apprenticeship to learn to work 
it, and is not calculated for families. The present 
machine can be worked by any intelligent little 
girl, after a few minutes instruction, and is not 
costly—titteen dollars, including the patent right. 
The machine we saw is best calculated for knitting 
wool, but we believe it ean be readily adapted to 
cotton, silk, or linen, at pleesure. There are none 
of the machines for sale, the proprietor only wish- 


Chloride of 


ing to sell patent rights, except in Pennsylvania. 
Any further information may be obtained from 
Mr. MeMullen, whose address is given above.— 
Penn. paper. 





FATTENING HOGS. 

Bort potatoes and sweet apples mixed with a 
little rye or oat-meal. For this purpose every far- 
mer ought to have a kettle set in an arch, into 
which pumpkins, squashes, sweet apples, peas, 
corn in the ear, and other vegetables may be 
thrown to be boiled with meal. It is a fact well 
ascertained, thata bushel of corn or other grain 
ground will fatten a hog, nearly or quite as much 
as two bushels given to him hard, in the ear or 
kernel. In the latter case it is imperfectly masti- 
cated, and of course not well digested. Boiling the 
meal makes it still better, and affords the advantage 
of adding other things to the mess, which improve 
its flavor, and to the amount of nutrition. It is to 
the economy of the hog-pen, what soups are in the 
kitchen.— Kenn. Journal. 





APPLE POMACE, 

A SUBSCRIBER Wishes to know what he shall do 
with his apple pomace, of which he has a large 
pile. This substance is much liked by cattle and 
sheep, and hogs are likewise fond of it, and will 
manufacture it into good manure. For cattle, 
what they cannot eat while green may be dried, 
and given to them during winter. It consists of 
vegetable fibre, deprived of its juices by pressure, 
and hence does not decay so rapidly as it would, 
had the juices not been pressed out. 

There may be however another trouble in re- 
gard to pomace, which renders it sometimes in- 
jurious to crops. A portion of malic or acetic 
acid may remain in it, which on coming in contact 
with the plant, or being taken into its vessels ren- 
ders itsickly. In order to neutralize this, as well 
as to hasten the decomposition, quick lime thrown 
upon, and intimately mixed with it, is an excellent 
thing. 

Pomace therefore may be rendered valuable as 
a manure, either by feeding it out to cattle and let- 
ting them pass it through their stomachs; by put- 
ting it into the compost heap and decomposing it 
by the help of lime; or by giving it to the hogs 
with other materials, and letting it be mixed and 
tossed about by the gentry of the stye ; or by dry- 
ing it sufficiently, burning it and scattering the 
ashes upon the soil—Maine Farmer. 





Fine Stock. ‘The Frederick (Maryland) Herald 
speaks in exalted terms of a cow and calf of the 
Durham short-horned breed, raised by Jonn Hare 
Powe t, Esq., of Philadelphia, and now the prop- 
erty of the Hon. Henry Cray, to whose highly 
cultivated and beautiful seat at Ashland, Kentucky, 
they were to be conveyed. They are said to have 
been purchased for five hundred and fifty dollars 
—to be admirably formed—and to weigh nearly 
three thousand pounds. Sixteen pounds of butter 
in a week are made from the cream of the cow. 





Dr. Rusu was, perhaps, one of the most untir- 
ing students that ever lived. The young physi- 
cians were conversing in his presence once, and 
one of them said ‘When I finished my studies—,” 
** When you finished your studies!” said the doc- 
tor, abruptly, “* why you must be a happy man to 
have finished so young. I do not expect to finish 





mine while I live.” 
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AN ADDRESS 
Delivered before the Worcester Agricultural Society, Octo- 
ber 10, 1832; being their Fourteenth Anniversary Catile 
Show and Exhibition of Manufactures. By Waxpo 
Fuint, Esq. 
[Concluded from page 285.] 

I wave gone on the assumption, that the profits 
arising froin agriculture, though more certain, are 
not so great as those derived from some other 
branches of industry. It would appear, however, 
from a document published among the Collections 
of the Historical Society, that there was a time, 
immediately after the settlement of our ancestors 
at Salem, when the farmer could have had no good 
cause for complaint, either on account of the bar- 
renness of the soil, or the smallness of his profits. 
It is entitled «A short and true Description of the 
Commodities and Dis-commodities of New Eng- 
land’s Plantation, written in the year 1629, by 
Mr. Higgeson, a reverend Divine, now there resi- 
dent.” 

‘¢ The fertilitie of the soyle,” says Mr. Higgeson, 
‘¢is to be admired at, as appeareth in the aboun- 
dance of grasse, that groweth everie where, both 
verie thicke, veric long, and verie high in divers 
places. It is scarce to bee beleeved how our kine 
and goates, horses and hogges, doe thrive and 
prosper here and like well this countrey. But the 
aboundant encrease of corne proves this countrey 
to bee a wonderment. Thirtie, fortie, fiftie, sixtie 
are ordinarie here; yea, Joseph’s encrease in 
Egypt is out-stript here with us, Our planters 
hope to have more than a hundred fould this yere, 
—and all this while Lam within compasse. What 
will you say of two hundred fould and upwards ? 


It is almost incredible what great gaine some of 


our English planters have had by our Indian 
corne. Credible persons have assured me, and 
the partie himselfe avouched the truth of it to me, 
that of the setting of 13 gallons of corne hee hath 
had encrease of it 52 hogsheads, every hogshead 
holding seven bushels of London measure, and 
everie bushel was by him sold and trusted to the 
Indians for so much beaver as was worth 18 shil- 
lings ; and so of this 13 gallons of corne which was 
worth 6s. 8d., he made about 327 pounds of it the 
yere following, as by reckoning will appeare: 
where you may see, how God blessed husbandry 
in this land.” 

Nor was the fertility of the soil the only thing 
in the country, about those days, to be admired at. 
The astonishing increase of population might equal- 
ly well prove it to be a wonderment. At a Gen- 
eral Court holden only five years after the settle- 
ment of Boston,—* Roxbury and Watertown had 
leave to remove, whither they pleased, so as they 
continued under this government.” ‘And _ the 
occasion of their desire to remove,” as Goy. Win- 
throp’s Journal informs us, ‘* was,—for that all the 
towns in the bay began to be much straightened 
by their own nearness to one another, and their 
cattle being so much increased.” I have already 
made the remark, that agriculture has always 
been regarded in this country as an object of 
special interest. The vast extent of our territory, 
much of which is yet to be peopled by civilized 
men,—embracing almost all varieties of soil and 
climate, and capable of yielding almost all the 
known productions of the earth seems to indicate, 
that this is to constitute the great business of its 
inhabitants. The sparseness of our population, 
compared with that of most countries of the old 
world, and the consequent low price of land and 








high price of labor have hitherto prevented our 
pushing the art to a high degree of perfection. 
Where land is bigh and labor cheap, the true 
policy is to make the land produce to the full ex- 
tent of its ability. Our policy, on the contrary, 
has been to make the most we could of labor. 
‘The population of our own State has now become 
so dense, and the price of land so much inereased, 
that our interest requires, that we should be mak- 
ing progress in agricutural skill, unless we.are 
willing to be undersold, in our own markets, by 
those whose lands cost less than ours and who 
happen to have a more kindly soil to cultivate. 
Much has been accomplished within the last few 
years. ‘The formation of Agricultural Societies, 
and the introduction of Cattke Shows among us, 
have already produced very important results, 
and, probably, in no section of our Commonwealth, 
have the advantages, to be derived from them, 
been more distinetly manifested than in our own 
County. We pride ourselves,—and we are, some- 
times, perhaps, a little more boastful on this sub- 
ject than is quite becoming our modesty,—in be- 
ing able to make as goodly an exhibition of cattle 
as can be made in any other County. That we 
are able to make so fair an exhibition—is to be 
attributed mainly, 1 think, to our annual Cattle 
Shows. They aflord us all an opportunity of see- 
ing a variety of breeds together, and of comparing 
them with each other, and of forming an opinion 
of their comparative merits. An improvement, 
perhaps even greater, has been made in our sheep, 
and one still more striking in our swine. The 
products of our dairies, too, though they have, for 
many years sustained a high reputation, have fully 
kept up with the improvements of the age. Our 
farming tools have undergone a similar change. 
The plough, the shovel, the hoe, are all much 
more convenient and effective, as well as more 
sightly implements than they were only a few 
years since. The whole aspect of things is 
changed for the better, as must be apparent to 
every person who merely passes through the coun- 
try. Larger and more commodious barns are 
seen rising on the ruins of the old ones. Dilapi- 
dated fences, prostrate gates, broken barn-doors, 
creaking mournfully on a single hinge, are now 
comparatively rare occurrences, and we are be- 
ginning to learn, that there is no economy in turn- 
ing out our cattle and our hogs (would, I could say, 
geese, also,) into the highways, to pick up a misera- 
ble living at the expense, and to the great annoy- 
ance, of the public. An air of neatness and com- 
fort about our farms and our farm-houses, is be- 
ginning to be more generally valued and culti- 
vated, 

But notwithstanding all our boasted improve- 
ments, and though we live, as every body says, in 
a most ‘extraordinary age,” 1 cannot but think, 
that our ancestors had in some respects, much 
more correct notions of what is comfortable than 
any of their descendants. Who does not love to 
visit, On a Warm summer’s day, some of our oldest 
agricultural towns, and enjoy the coolness and 
serenity, which are every where to be found be- 
neath the shade of their wide-spreading elms? It 
is very much the fashion with us, to erect our 
houses on the highest points of our own high hills, 
aud there they are too often suffered to stand in 
solitary grandeur, without so much as a single 
tree of any kind to guard them against the burn- 
ing suns of summer or the driving storms of 
winter. Without regard to appearances, without 








regard to personal comfort, it does seem to me, 
that economy alone, a bare wish to save money, 
should be a sufficient inducement to as to plant 
forest trees in the neighborhood of our houses and 
out-buildings. They absolutely cost nothing. 
Every farmer’s wood-lot will furnish him with all 
the necessary yarieties, and a few hours’ labor, on 
a lowering day, in transplanting them, and a very 
little attention afterwards in guarding them from 
injury while young, are all that is wanting to in- 
sure their growth. ‘They will furnish a refreshing 
shade both for man and beast, during the noon-tide 
hours of heat and rest from labor; they will give 
an agreeable coolness to our houses in summer 
and will add to their warmth in winter, beside 
saving many a litte charge for broken windows 
and shattered window blinds. 

In another particular, I think, we have not fol- 
lowed up the example set us by our forefathers,— 
I mean, in the cultivation of fruit trees. I am, 
happy, however, to adm.t, that we have been of 
late improving in this respect. Great praise is 
due to the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
and to individuals in our own neghborhood, for 
their exertions to excite a deeper interest in this 
department of agriculture. Very considerable 
sums are annually expended for foreign fruits, 
when at a trifling expense of time and money, we 
might supply our tables with fruits of the choicest 
flavor of our own raising. There is great practical 
good sense in the dying advice of the Laird of 
Dumbiedikes to his son, Jock. ‘* When ye hae 
naithing else to do, ye may be aye sticking in a 
tree; it will be growing, Jock, when ye’er sleep- 
ing. My father tauld me sae forty years sin’, but 
I ne’er faud time to mind him.” And the advice 
which follows, though not altogether apposite to 
the subject under consideration, is certainly not 
less valuable. ‘* Ne’er drink brandy in the morn- 
ing, Jock ; it files the stamack sair.” It is some- 
times said by way of excuse for not cultivating fruit- 
bearing trees and vines, &c., that there is little use 
in attempting it, inasmuch as the fruit will certain- 
ly be appropriated by those, who have not had the 
trouble and expense of raising it. J know that 
petty larcenies of this sort are quite too common, 
and it isa lamentable fact, that individuals are 
sometimes concerned in this miserable work of 
darkness, who would claim the reputation of being, 
in their ordinary transactions, at least, ‘ indiffer- 
ent honest.” Ihave noticed that associations have 
been formed in some towns for the purpose of de- 
tecting such midnight depredators, and they will 
undoubtedly produce beneficial effects. Let pains 
be taken to bring the guilty to exemplary punish- 
ment, and the offence will soon cease toexist, At 
all events, let every man, who has land suitable 
for the purpose, when he has nothing else to do, 
be sticking in a tree, and, in the course of a very 
few years, fruit will become so common, that any 
inan however depraved he may be, will be ashamed 
steal it. 

There is another subject, to which L would beg 
leave to call the particular attention of this Socie- 
ty,—the preservation of wood lots. In many of 
our towns, and particularly in those where facto- 
ries are located, the price of wood has risen, with- 
in the last ten years, twenty-five and even up to 
fifty per cent. Fuel has already become a very 
important item in the expenses of a family. I am 
not prepared to point out what should be done; 
but the last winter’s experience should admonish 
us, that all reasonable care ought to be taken to 
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prevent the waste and destruction of an article, 
which is becoming yearly of more and more con- 
sequence. It is a subject alike interesting to buy- 
er and seller. I have thought, that the owuers of 
wood lots have, in some instances, been too anx- 
ious to realize an immediate income, and for the 
sake of present gains, have sacrificed much larger 
profits in prospect. I have thought, also, that, 
after a lot has been cut over, sufficient care has 
not always been taken, by fencing and other 
means, to preserve the new growth from injury. 
I am not competent, however, to give advice ; 
but have felt it to be my duty to’suggest this sub- 
ject, as being one, in my opinion, of primary im- 
portance, for the consideration of those who un- 
derstand it better than I do. 


The prospects of the farmer in New England 
were never, probably, more encouraging than at 
the present time. His Indian corn may, occasion- 
ally, be injured by an early frost, as it has been 
in some places, this year, and as it has been in 
former years; but he may look forward, as it 
seems to me, with confidence, to a course of con- 
tinued and increasing prosperity. The policy of 
our government in relation to the protection of 
American Industry, itis to be hoped, is now settled; 
and as long as our manufacturers are able to real- 
ize a fair profit in their business, so long the 
farmer will find a ready market for his produce at 
fair prices. The interests of agriculture and man- 
ufactures, in this section of our country, it can- 
not be doubted, are inseparably connected. The 
facilities for communication and transportation, 
which public-spirited individuals are now open- 
ing to us, by the construction of Rail Roads, will 
greatly promote the interests of these importaut 
branches of industry. The road, which is already 
commenced, will place us by the cheapness and 
quickness of transportation, almost in the imme- 
diate vicinity of our metropolis; and another, 
which has been recently surveyed by enterprising 
citizens ofa neighboring State, and which, there 
is good reason to expect, may, in due time, be lo- 
cated and constructed, will bring us into close 
connection with Long Island Sound. If any man 
can possibly doubt the advantages of an easy and 
cheap communication, to all branches of business, 
I would advise such an one to take another view 
of the beautiful village where we are now assem- 
bled, and then to follow the course of the Black- 
stone Canal to its termination at Providence, in order 
that his doubts may be removed. Massachusetts, 
though she has manifested some reluctance to en- 
gaging in public improvements of this description 
and has permitted other States to get far in ad- 
vance of her, will not, we trust, now that she has 
fairly set herself at work, be wanting in the en- 
terprise and zeal, which are necessary to carry 
them forward into full and snecessful operation. 

I have alluded, in the course of my rambling 
remarks, to some of the moral influences of 
agricultural pursuits; and though I may, perhaps, 
have trespassed already too long on your patience, 
I cannot forbear to ask your indulgence for a very 
few additional remarks on this interesting vart of 
the subject. j 


It is recorded of King Numa, that “he intro- 
duced among his subjects, an attachment to agri- 
culture as a charm of Peace ;” for, says Plutarch, 
“no occupation implants so speedy and effectual 
a love of peace, as a country life; where, without 
diminishing the courage and bravery necessary to 





defend property, the temptations to injustice and 
avarice are removed.” 

We accordingly find, that in his reign, the tem- 
ple of Janus was closed—an occurrence which, 
with a single exception, happened not again during 
the lapse of seven centuries. Nor is this peaceful 
disposition confined to intercourse with foreign 
nations. In the daily intercourse of citizens of the 
same State ,town, neighborhood, the same disposi- 
tion among the tillers of the ground is, I think, 
equally apparent. ‘There is among them more of 
harmony and good feeling,—less of personal en- 
vying and strife, and less of party-discord and 
bitterness, than is to be found in any other pro- 
fession. 

Another advantage of agricultural pursuits is 
their happy adaptation to the formation of virtuous 
habits. It has been said,—** An undevout astron- 
omer is mad!” If, he, whose business it is to 
study the far-off worlds in the firmament above 
us,— 

“« Observe how system into system runs, 

What other planets circle other suns,”’— 
is to be called a mad-man, because he fails to re- 
coguize, in the wonders of nature, the existence 
of an all-wise Creator and Disposer—what can 
we say of the infidel farmer, whose whole inter- 
course is with nature in what we are wont to con- 
sider her simplest forms, and yet he cannot tell, 
how a single one of all earth’s various products, 
which he gathers into his store-house, is made to 
grow! Surely, if true devotion is any where to 
be found on earth, we should expect it to burn 
bright and pure on the farmer’s family altar. 

Again, where shall we look for genuine patriot- 
ism,—pure, unadulterated love of country ? 
Where, if not among the independent yeomanry 
of the country? ‘The merchant,” says Adam 
Smith, ‘is not necessarily the citizen of any par- 
ticular country. Itis, in a great measure, indiffer- 
ent to him, from what place he carries on his 
trade; and a very trifling disgust will make him 
remove his capital, and together with it all the in- 
dustry which it supports, from one country to an- 
other. No part of it can be said to belong to any 
particular country, till it has been spread, as it 
were, over the face of that country, either in 
buildings, or in the lasting improvements of Jand.” 
The same may be said, perhaps, with equal truth, 
of all other professions, except that of agriculture. 
The Home of the farmer is on the soil which he 
owns, and which he cultivates for the support of 
himself and his family. There he expects to live, 
and there he expects to die, and there he hopes, 
will be found his descendants through a long suc- 
cession of generations. 

How deep, then, the interest, he must feel in 
the welfare of his country ;—how intense the de- 
sire, that she may continue to be free, and pros- 
perous, and happy ; and with what melancholy 
furebodings, must he witness the first gathering of 
clouds which threaten her with ruin ! 

Such clouds may now be seen rising above our 
political horizon. Sentiments at war with the 
fundamental principles of our Union are, in one 
section of our country, openly avowed and advyo- 
cated. If they shall gain currency and spread ex- 
tensively among us, the oldest of us, now here as- 
sembled, may live long enough to listen to the 
knell of his country’s liberty and to exclaim,— 

‘¢ Had I but died an hour before this chance, 
I had lived a blessed time. —” 


But let us hope better things. Our Fathers would 





start from their graves, and ery—shame upon us! 
There myst be,—there must be a redeeming spirit, 
which will save us from such utter infamy. 








From the Genesee Farmer. 
FEEDING CALVES, 

Ow a late visit to one of my friends in Farming- 
ton, Ontario county, who, by the bye, 1 cousider 
one of the best farmers in that section of our coun- 
try, and who has eighteen of the finest calves, 
(with one exception) that I have seen, all of the 
Short Horned Durham and Devonshire breeds. 
His mode of feeding them is the following, which 
I think worthy of imitation :—He takes a plank of 
oak, three inches in thickness, and twelve feet 
long, and two feet wide. On cither side of this 
plank, and about one inch from the outer edge of 
it, holes are bored in a slanting direction inwards 
towards the middle of the bottom of it, quite 
through it. These holes are five inches apart, 
from centre to centre, and are made with an inch 
and a quarter augur. In these holes are placed 
sticks, of the same size of the holes, and three feet 
six inches long. The upper end of these sticks 
are secured in a plank one and a half inch thick, 
and five inches wide, of the same length of the 
bottoin, with holes of a similar size. On these, 
rafters are placed, and the whole is covered with 
common siding, cut so long as to project on either 
side a sufficient distance to cover the trough un- 
derneath, in which the grain or meal with which 
they are fed is to be placed. The ends are secur- 
ed by sliding doors, made of light boards—This 
is supported by four legs of such a length as will 
raise the rack two and a half feet from the ground, 
and diverging outward so as to prevent its blow- 
ing over. The lower end of these legs are framed 
into two pieces of four by four scantling, with a 
piece pinned on across one or both ends, for the 
purpose of attaching a horse or ox to it, when it 
may be necessary or convenient to move it to some 
other place. Attached to the legs is the trough 
for catching the litter that would otherwise fall on 
the ground, and be trodden under foot, while the 
animals were feeding from the rack, and also for 
feeding them with grain or meal. This is con- 
structed of boards, ‘and sufficiently high to prevent 
swine from reaching it. 

The whole expense of sucha rack will not ex- 
ceed three dollars, and will amply repay the ex- 
pense the first winter or season of foddering, and 
will answer for twenty or twenty-five calves to feed 
at. ‘Twenty can feed at it at one time. This will 
also answer a valuable purpose for feeding oxen 
in the spring, as by this means they waste no hay, 
or meal, or grain, if fed with it; but can be placed 
in a shade, in the open air, which is of great con- 
sequence in warm faint days in the spring. 

N. B. The sides of the trough for feeding 
meal or grain, should be placed at an angle of 
about 45 degrees with the bottom, so as the more 
readily to catch all the hay which may litter down 
during the animal’s feeding. J. W. Smirn. 





TOWN FARMS. 

The Lowell Journal, in illustration of the utili- 
ty of town farms, observes, that in 1812, the 
town of Tewksbury was at an expense of $1200 
for the support of the poor, who were then hired 
to the lowest bidder ; and that last year, the income 
of the poor farm exceeded the expense of maintain- 
ing the paupers, by $315. 
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FARMER’S WORK. 
Pruning Trees. 
other standard trees, we are directed by Mr. 


In pruning apple-trees, and 


Knight to render the point of the external branches 
thin and pervious to sun-beams so that the internal 
parts of the tree may not be wholly shaded by the 
external parts. The light should penetrate into 
the tree on every side ; but not any where through 
it. When the pruner has judiciously executed his 
work, every part of the tree, internal as well as 
external will be productive of fruit; and the in- 
ternal part in unfavorable seasons will rather re- 
ceive protection than injury from the external. 
A tree thus pruned, will not only produce much 
more fruit, but will also be able to support a heavier 
load of it, without danger of being broken, be- 
cause the weight of the part will be near the limbs 
of the tree, and not suspended from small twigs at 
a distance from the centre. 

Each variety of the apple tree has its own pe- 
culiar form of growth to which it has a perpetual 
tendency, and will in some degree assume in defi- 
ance of the pruner. Something may, however, be 
When 
the growth of any variety is weak and reclining, 


done to correct what is naturally defective. 


the principal stem should be trained to a consider- 
able height, before it be allowed to produce branch- 
es; and if any of these take a horizontal or 
pendent direction, they should be regularly taken 
off. One principal leading stem should be encour- 
aged almost to the summit of the tree to prevent a 
sudden division into two large boughs of nearly 
equal strength ; for the fork which these form is 
apt to divide and break, when the branches are 
loaded with fruit. All efforts to give young trees 
a round and regularly spreading form, while in the 
nursery, will be found injurious in the future 
stages of their growth. Large branches should 
rarely or never be amputated. 

There has been some disagreement among or- 
chardists relative to the proper season in the year 
for pruning fruit trees, Loudon says, “ for .all the 
operations of pruning which are performed on the 
branches or shoots of trees it would appear that 
the period immediately before or commensurate 
with the rising of the sap is the best.” 

Col. Pickering observed ‘* My practice has been 
to prune in the spring beginning when the buds 
have scarcely begun to swell, and ending before 
the expansion of the leaves. But I never leave 
Every branch that is taken 
away is cut close or even with the stem or limb 


* stumps,” of limbs. 


where it grew; and the healing of the wound 
commences and proceeds kindly as vegetation ad- 
vances.” 

A writer for the Genesee Farmer, of the 9th 
inst., with the signature B. who we believe is a 
well known practical and scientific cultivator to 


whom American agriculture is indebted for many 
valuable essays and exemplary improvements, after 
quoting from ‘ Useful and Ornamental Planting,” 
proceeds as follows :— 


‘Remark. Yn this extract we have an illustra- 
tion of the application of science to practice. It 
teaches,— 

“1. That the pith is necessary to the production 
of buds and radicles (fibrous roots ;) and that these 
are both annual. 

** 2. ‘That when a branch is taken off close to 


shoots takes place ; but that shoots will spring 
from the spurs or stumps of limbs. This indicates 
the propriety of cutting always close to the bole. 

3. That midsummer pruning, when the sap is 
for some days quiescent is the most effectual in 
preventing the growth of new shoots, and in 
speedily covering the wounds with new bark ; and 
that the reverse of this happens when trees are 
pruned in spring, autumn or winter. 

“It cannot but have been remarked, that 
orchards pruned in spring or fall, especially if the 
labor has been omitted some years, or performed 
in a eareless manner, become unsightly and unpro- 
ductive, from the innumerable sprouts or shoots 
which succeed the operation. I have two succes- 
sive years pruned my orchards in July after the 
grass or grain in them was cut, and have reason 
to be highly gratified with my innovations upon 
the old practice very few shoots were subsequent- 
ly produced, and the wounds were nearly covered 
by new bark before autumn. The operation of 
pruning to be well done, should be performed an- 
nually, or at farthest biennially, when the knife 
will be the principal instrument required, and the 


wounds so small as to he _ readily.” 


Quantities of soluble or nutritive matters afforded 
by different vegetable substances ; Mangel Wurtzel, 
§e. 

Sir Humphrey Davy constructed a table exhib- 
iting the proportions of nutritive matter contained 
in different vegetable substances. By this it ap- 
pears 1000 parts North American wheat has 955 
parts of soluble or nutritive matter ; Norfolk Barley 
920 ; oats 743; rye 792; common beans, 570; dry 
peas 574: potatoes from 260 to 300; red beet 
148; white beet 136; parsnip 99; carrots 98; 
common turnips 42; Swedish turnips 64. It 
would seem that beets, including probably the 
mangel wortzel, one variety of the white beet, are 
greatly superior to other common root crops in the 
quantity of nutriment they yield to the bushel, as 
well as the number of bushels to the acre. 

Mangel Wurtzel, however, has been objected to 
as food for cattle on account of its gorging or clog- 
ging their stomachs, in such a manner as to induce 
But when this has happened, it is believ- 
ed to have always been the consequence of injudi- 


disease, 


cious feeding. Lawrence’s Farmer’s and Grazier’s 





the bole or body of a tree, no re-production of 





Guide in treating of the uses of this root observes 
that ‘* From all the observations it would appear 
that mangel wurtzel is a valuable, nutritious root, 
well adapted to the feeding of cattle, and one from 
which no injury need be apprehended, when pro- 
per care is taken in feeding the stock with a mod- 
erate quantity daily. Like clover, turnips, and after- 
math, it abounds in rich nutritious matter, and 
when used for food must like them be accompa- 
nied with a proportion of hay.” 

A writer in the Genesee Farmer of the 9th inst. 
observes that * It is stated by those who have had 
experience in the cultivation of mangold wurtzel, 
that a crop can be raised with the same labor that 
is necessary for a crop of potatoes; and that they 
can be preserved in cellars; or elsewhere by keep- 
ing them from frost through the winter, and that 
they will retain their nutritive qualities through 
the succeeding summer. Although we are oppos- 
ed to a general innovation in agricultural pursuits, 
yet we recommend a fair trial of the cultivation 
of mangold wurtzel, for the benefit of stock farmers. 
It is desirable to find out the cheapest article with 
which farmers can supply their stocks with green 
or succulent food during our most severe winter 
weather. Cabbage and turnips. are likely to be 
destroyed by inseets which renders those crops too 
uncertain. Potatoes require boiling, but all things 
considered are at present the most valuable erop 
for the above purpose in general cultivation, so 
that experiments should determme between them 
and mangold wurtzel.” 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE, 

Speeches of Messrs. Calhoun and Webster. We are glad to 
perceive that Messrs. Beals & Homer have published in a 
pamphlet form, these famous and able speeches. Both should 
not only be read but be studied by every person, who would 
understand the principles of our government, and the duties as 
well as the rights of the United States in their collective and 
separate capacities. The collisions of these able champions 
elicit light, which like fire of the flint would have remained latent 
had there no opposition existed between them. Cool com- 
mentaries onthe Constitution of the Union, the delegated and 
reserved righis, the powers inherent in the goverment of the 
twenty-four States, and those which belong to the government 
of each of these United States could not so well explain the 
mechanism of our political structures as these efforts to destroy 
and to preserve the great fabric of “ Liberty secured by Law.” 


Bank of the United States. A writer for the N. Y. Daily 
Advertiser says this Institution like pure gold seems to lose 
nothing by close scrutiny. It goes through the ordeal intended 
for its destruction and comes out unscathed and undiminished 
in real value. 


South Carolina. The Columbia (S. ©.) Times states that 
Messrs. Drayton, Blair and Mitchel, the three South Carolina 
representatives, who voted for the Enforcing Bill were burnt in 
effigy in that town “by the indignant citizens” on the evening 
of the 13th inst. 


The inhabitants of Northampton, at a town meeting holden 
on the 18th inst. resolved to instruct the Selectmen not to appro- 
bate any persons as retailers of ardent spirits in that town ex 
cepting practising physicians. 


South Carolina Convention. The Committee of the con- 
vention to whom the subject was referred have reported in 
favor of making null and void the nullifying ordinances together 
with the laws which have been passed in consequence of their 
existence. 
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MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 











Ar a stated meeting of the Mass. Hor. Society, 
held on Saturday, the 23d inst., the following 
fruits were exhibited .— 

A specimen of Apples from the Rey. Garpyer 
B. Perry, of Bradford, Mass. from a graft, receiy- 
ed from New York, name unknown. 

Of a good flavor but rather past its period for 
eating. 

Sweet Apples from Mr. E. Parker, of Am- 
herst, N. H. 

For the Commiitee on Fruits, E. M. RICHARDS, 

Messrs. Lewellyn D. Jones, of New Bedtord, 
and Ebenezer Putnam, of Salem, were elected 
members of the M. H. Society. 





NOTICE. 

A stated meeting of the Mass. Hor. Society, will 
be held by adjournment, on Saturday, March 30, 
at 11 o’clock, A. M. at the room of the Society. 

Per order, R. L. EMMONS, Sec’y 


PAINT OIL. 

THE subseribers keep on hand a constant supply of their 
“prepared Paint Oil,” which they offer for sale (with some 
further improvements, adapting it for use in cold weather as 
well as warm) with renewed assurance of its merit, having stood 
through the last summer and winter without change, and almost 
without a diminution of gloss. This Oil, independent of being 
29 per cent. cheaper, will actually cover a quarter more surface 
than Linseed Oil, as has been repeatedly proved, and confirm- 
ed by statements of many painters. Upwards of fifty buildings 
in this city aud vicinity, can be referred to painted last year 
with this Oil, and most of them (where painted with two coats) 
still retain their gloss, which is a clear demonstration of its 
strength. The prepared Oil, is found to answer a good pur- 
pose to mix with Linseed Oil, giving it strength, and durability 
with amore permanent gloss. It is found also to paint a very 
clear white ; being light colored, it does not give any coloring 
or yellow tinge to the lead in mixing. 
Foster’s wharf. DOWNER & AUSTIN 

N. B. The above Oil, and all other Oils, sold from the Oil 
Factory, whieh shall not prove as represented, can be returned, 
and the eartage will be paid. 3t m27 




















WHITE MULBERRY TREES. 
FOR SALE 5000 Large White Mulberry Trees, inquire at 
this Office. tf m37 





FOR SALE. 

ONE BULL, 3 years old this summer, 4 Bolivar, { Coelebs. 
and 4 Galloway ; 2 beautiful red Bulls, 1 year old this spring, 
of superior blood. The dam of each bull has given rising 20 
quarts of milk a day. 

Apply at this office, or to B. SHURTLEFF, Jr. 

m27 Chelsea. 





FARMER WANTED. 


WANTED a single man to work on a small farm—one who 
is well acquainted with the cultivation of all kinds of vegetables, 
Also one who understands taking care of fruit trees. No one 
need apply who makes use of ardent spirits. A good charac- 
wr will be required. Inquire at No. 52, India Wharf. 

ois&to st eT 





MORUS MULTICAULIS. 

FORSALE at the New England Farmer office, fine plants 
of the celebrated Morus Multicaulis, by the hundred, dozen, or 
Sagle plant; these will be well packed for any part of the 
Couniry or any country. ut m2 





FOR SALE, 

THAT valuable country seat and farm formerly owned by 
E. H. Derby and J. Crowninshield, Esqrs., and lately by Col 
Endicott, situated in Danvers, within two miles of Salem and 
iiteen of Boston. ‘The buildings are in good repair, spacious 
aud elegant, and convenient for a genteel family, and also fora 
farmer's, with barns, stables, &c., attached. There is an ex- 
telleut garden, containing a great variety of choice fruits, 
Shrubs and flowers and a tasteful summer house. The farm is 
ahigh state of cultivation, well watered and enclosed—it 
produces large crops of hay, grain, and vegetables, besides ap- 
es, pears, peaches, apricots, plums, quinces and cherries ; 
‘here is a nursery of young fruit trees, and a plantation of 
%) White Mulberries. ‘The place has many advantages, and 
4 the most desirable country retreat in the vicinity. The build- 
lug and garden, with from 10 to 100 acres of land, as the pur- 
chaser may choose, are offered on liberal and accommodating 
terms. Apply at this office, or to AMOS KING, ~ 

Danvers, March 27, 1833, 


Oil factory, head of 





MANURE AND HAY FORKS, 
FOR SALE, at the Agricultural Ware House, No. 51 and 
52, North Market street, 
20 doz. Willis’ Patent socket and strap, cast steel manure 




















PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
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Forks, a . barrel 2 50) 3 00 
50 doz. ; do. ’ do. German steel do. do. Beans. white, ane ; Ss ates ; ; bushel 1 oe ; 4 
100 “ Goodyear’s 4, 5 and 6 prong do. do. Dery ee barre} mF 
100 “ Common do. do. do. PEF, Mess, - + os + © parse 10 75) V1 00 
50 “ Simmons’ shear steel Hay Forks ieee JF i Pen Ea Tile ll 6 BU) 6 7% 
r 4 aie - , Cargo, No. 1 “ 8 50) & 75 
100 “ Goodyear’s German do. do. Burre oe ee ee ee ale pd 
50 “ Common do. do. do UTTER, lspected, No. 1, new, - pound 14 16 
r+ < P Cuerse, nmewmilk,, . .. + « “9 7 y 
5D “ Three prong do. do. do. . 
50 “ Bay do. do. do. vo —, “lk aw. 4 se 4 5 
m5 J. R. NEWELL. Feat pce geese, p ; : id ss P 
southern, geese,. . . o 35 “45 
CHARLESTOWN VINEYARD AND GREEN hapa American,. . ...+. " j 9 i2 
USE, LAXSEED,. . . «© + « «© « vushe 1 25 30 
THE subscriber (late Gardener to John Prince, Esq.) re-| PL0UR, Genesee, . . . . « . | barrel 6 12) 6 37 
spectfully acquaints the public, that he has taken the Estab- Baltimore, Howard street, “ei 5 87) 6% 
lishment lately occupied by Mr. Davip HaGGERsTON, known Baltimore,wharf, . . . 7 5 87) 6 37 
by the name of the * Charlestown Vineyard.” He begs leave Alexandria,. . ... ; 7 6 00) 612 
to inform the ladies and gentlemen of Boston and its vicinity, Gratin, Corn, northern yellow, . bushel 70 80 
that he will furnish them with a variety of GREEN HOUSE southern yellow, . is 65 68 
PLANTS—Flowers for BOQUETS, as usnal, on moderate or ae ” &5 90 
terms—and hopes by unremitting attention to merit a share of Barley, . 2... ws ze 65 70 
public patronage. Oats, . 2. 2 2 ww es 2 45 52 
All orders will be promptly attended to by the subscriber.| Hay,. . - - 2 2 ee ee ewt. 62 70 
March 20. THOMAS MASON, | Honty,. . . . 2. 1 . « « | gallon 5 55 
Hops, Istquality, . .... . cwt 28 00) 30 00 
FRAMINGHAM NURSERY. Lakp, Boston, Istsort, . . . . | pound 9 
4 — cence elie ap eee Southern, Istsort,. . . . - 9 
W. BUCKMINSTER offers for sale at his Nursery in Fra- : ~ ‘ : 
mingham, English Cherry trees, Peach trees, Pear trees, and LEATHER, Slaughter, sole, . . . " : 18 20 
Apple trees of the first quality. Also, a few Isabela Grape Dry Hi upper, ‘ _— 3 00 
ies. ’ March 5. 1833. ry Hide, sole. . . , | pound 16 19 
4 = . - upper,.. . side 2 50] 270 
© liladelphia, sole, . round 24 26 
: A MAN AND HIS WIFE Baltimore. sole, : ’ “ 93 2 
WANTED to take charge of a Boarding House at the} Lyyr bai aera cask 100) 12 
pe and Color Manufactory in er to board from 15 to PLASTER Paris retails at ton 4 3 87] 400 
20 men. A good House will be furnis ied, and a fair price Porators, Eastern, Cargo prices, bashal 
allowed for board. For further particulars — of J. R. Pork, Mass. inspec., extra clear, . | barrel | 17 50} 18 00 
NEWELL, Agricultural Warehouse, No. 51, North Market Navy,Mess,. ..... “ 13 00] 13 50 
street, Boston. m 20 Bone, middlings,. . . . “ none 
SEE erd’s Grass,. . . . oushe 25 : 
GENUINE MORUS MULTICAULIS, or CHINESE |"? }i° gee ME : a rr To = 
MULBERRY. Red Clover, northern, . . | pound 12 
MRS. PARMENTIER at the Horticultural Botanic Garden, “6 southern, a 11 12 
Brooklyn, L. L. offers for sale a choice collection of Pear, Ap-| TaLLow, tried, . . . . . . ewt 10 00) 11 00 
ple, Peach, Plum, Cherry, Quince, and other Fruit Trees. | Woo, Merino, full blood, washed, | pound 6u 65 
Grape Vines. Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. Greenhouse Merino, mix’d with Saxony, = 65 715 
and Herbaceous Plants at moderate prices. Merino, §ths washed, “ 50 55 
Aso the Genuine Morus Multicaulis or Chinese Mulberry, of Merino, halfblood, . . . “ 48 50 
which any quantity not exceeding ten thousand can be furnish- Merino, quarter, . . . . " 42 45 
ed at reasonable prices. Native washed, . .. . * 40 42 
Orders may be sent by mail directed to Mrs. P. or left at ‘a Pulled superfine, . ” 60 62 
Mr. Geo. C. Barrett, Agricultural Warchouse, 52 North Mar- So | lstLambs, .. . “ 47 50 
ket street Boston. S242 « . oe ‘ 37 40 
6t M20 Sz isd “ pic ae 28 3O 
Zz. Ist Spinning,. . . ad 45 50 
FRUIT TREES, GRAPE VINES, SHRUBBE-| Southern pulled wool is generally 
RY, &c. 5 ets. less per lb. 
FOR Sale at the Garden and Nursery of the Subscriber near 7 T 
eae tae Sey owe Se Sine: Se PROVISION MARKET. 
Bushes, &c. RUFUS HOWE. RETAIL PRICES. 
N. B. Pruning, Grafting, Transplanting, &c. attended to| Hams,northern, . . - - + + + | pound 4 bi) 
when desired. southern, . . +. + + « « S % 
Dorchester, March 20th, 1833. Pork, whole hogs, . . «+ « + ss 6 
POULTRE, « + so 6 8 oo * - 10 4 
RUSSIA MATS. Butter, kegandtub,. . . + - . 18 23 
500 dozen large sized Russia Mats. lump, best, . : = 20 23 
300 do. small do. do. do. eS 6) oid 8 a iw ete dozen 16 18 
For Sale by D. F. FAULKNER, No. 15 Central Street. PoTATOES, common, .. . bushel 35 40 
m 20 . tf Cinkr, (according to quality,) barrel 2 00' 300 
MILLET. BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monpay, March, 25, 1833. 


JUST received, a few bushels of prime Millet Seed, by 
GEO. C. BARRETT, N. E. Seed Store. m 20 





WANTS A SITUATION AS A GARDENER. 

A STEADY active young Man, who is perfectly conversant 
with every department of his business, any commands directed 
to M. I., and left at the office of this paper, will be respectiully 
attended to. *3w m 20 





FLOWER SEEDS. 
200 VARIETIES of very handsome annual, biennial and 
erennial FLOWER SEEDS, in packages of 20 varieties each. 
For sale atthe New Englaud Seed Store. Price $1 per pack- 
age. OG} cts. per paper. m 13 





EVERGREENS, SILVER FIRS, &c. 

THE Subscriber being engaged in the Seed business, would 
be happy to receive orders for Forest Trees, Seeds and Ever- 
greens from Maine ; and being agent for G. C. Barrett, Boston, 
and Prince & Sons, Flushing, N. Y. orders sent through them 
or otherwise, will be attended to without delay. Particular 
directions for taking up and packing are requested. 

WM. MANN. 

Augusta, Me. March 13. 





1 of a large size. t 


Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 

At Market this day 417 Beef Cattle, 20 pairs Working Oxen, 
9 Cows and Calves, 213 Sheep and 650 Swine. About 70 
Beef Cattle, all of which are Prime, and 106 Sheep remain un- 
sold at the close of the market. 

Prices. Beef Cattle —The Beef Cattle were remarkably 
large and fine ; sales were very uneven and cousiderably re- 
duced, probably as much as they were raised Jast week. We 
noticed two or three yoke, very fine, taken at abont $6,67, 
and severa! yoke at 6,50. We quote prime at $6 a 6,25; 
good at 5,80, a 5,75; thin at 4,75 a 5,25. 

Working Oxen.—Sales were eflected at $70, 76, 80, 85, 
and 87. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales were noticed at $19, 22, and 25. 

Sheep-—We noticed 3 fine Wethers taken at $34. Also, 10 
at about 87 each; also, 100 at £2 each. 

Swine.—One Jot of 44, more than half Sows, were taken at 
idc.; at retail, 5c. for Sows and 6c. for Barrows. About 400 
of the’ above number came in near the close of the market from 
which no sales were made. 


EARLY POTATOES. 
FOR Sale, Early Perkins Potatoxs, by SAMUEL POND, 
Cambridgeport. Also, Isabella and Catawba Grare — 
3 m i. 
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MISCELLANY. 


THEH LOVE OF OUR COUNTRY. 
By Professor Thomas Thaarup, of Copenhagen. 


Tou spot of earth, where from my bosom 
The first weak tones of Nature rose ; 

Where first I cropp’d the stainless blossom 
Of pleasure, yet unmixed with woes ; 

Where, with my new-born powers delighted, 
I tripped beneath a mother’s hand ; 

In thee the quenchless flame was lighted, 
That sparkles for my native land! 


And when in childhood’s quiet morning 
Sometimes to distant haunts we rove, 

The heart, like bended bow returning, 
Springs swilter to its home of love! 

Each hill, each dale, that shared our pleasures, 
Becomes a heaven in memory ; 

And ev’n the broken veteran measures 
With sprightlier step his haunts of glee. 


O’er Norway’s crags, o’er Denmark’s vallies, 
Heroic tombs profusely rise, 
Memorials of the love that rallies 
Nations round kings, and knits their ties. 
Sweet is the bond of filial duty, 
Sweet is the grasp of friendly hand, 
Sweet is the kiss of opening beauty, 
But sweeter still our native land. 





INTERESTING TO ANTIQUARIANS. 

Discovertes have frequently been made in 
some parts of the country, particularly in the 
Western States, which go far to prove that this 
part of the western continent was once inhabited 
by arace of men who possessed a more perfect 
knowledge of the civilized arts than was exhibited 
by the Aborigines, when the country was first dis- 
covered by Columbus, and many circumstances 
prove conclusively that great changes have taken 
place in the face of the country in the lapse of 
years. 

It was but lately that while some laborers were 
building a dam in Gilmanton, on lands belonging 
to Mr. Isaac Sawyer, they came, while digging, 
to a well about ten feet below the surface, which 
was regularly stoned! The well was about three 
feet deep and three feet in diameter, and from its 
situation and very peculiar appearance, must have 
been built long before this country was visited by 
Europeans. ‘The stones which were used in its 
construction are about as large as a man can lift. 
In the same stratum were found the remains of 
Beavers’ Dams, small pieces of wood from one to 
six inches in length, in a state of preservation, in 
which the prints of the beavers’ teeth were still to 
be seen as smooth as if cut with a gouge. The 
spot where these relies of a former age were found, 
was but a short distance from the borders of the 
Winnepissioga Lake, and was probably a place of 
resort for the tribes of the forest. The land is low, 
but the deposite must have been gradually accu- 
mulating for many ages.— Exeter News Letter. 





THE DOG. 

We learn froma slip in the Buffalo Journal, 
descriptive of the late fire in that town, that the 
life of one of the principal sufferers—Mr. Trox- 
ell—was undoubtedly preserved by the attach- 
ment of a favorite dog.—His lodging room was in 
one of the upper stories of his dwelling, and he 
was first alarmed by his little room mate spring- 
ing upon the bed and attempting to rouse him by 
his howling. Not sufficiently awakened he threw 


him from his bed and bade ‘him be still’ but the 
faithful animal furiously dragged off the covering 





as nw 


and continued his efforts till his master was made 
sensible of his danger and just in time to preserve 
himself froin suffocation. A late number of the 
Nantucket (Mass.) Inquirer gives, on the authori- 
ty of an experienced shipmaster of that town, a 
similar instance in an account of a dog, which 
swain to the shore, at midnight from a ship wreck- 
ed vessel, in the British channel, between Land’s 
End, and Lizard Point, and proceeding to a farm 
house, after long, and, for a time baffled exertion, 


succeeded, apparently frantic with gratitude in 


inducing the peasant to follow him to the edge of 


the cliff, where looking over, he discovered the 
forlorn and almost perishing mariners clinging to 
the rock, at a short distance from the strand. 
The alarm was immediately given to the neighbor- 
ing farmers, who soon procured ropes and other 
aids from the town of Falmouth, three or four 
miles from the spot, and succeeded in saving all the 
survivors, with a single exception—one man hav- 
ing been killed by the fall of a stone from the cliff. 
Fourteen were thus rescued, who unquestionably 
owed their lives to the faithfuland sagacious dog. 
—Providence Journal. 





. LEFT ON THE GROUND. 

An Antwerp Journal contains the following 
anecdote of a recent duel in that neighborhood : 
On arriving at the ground the two principals who 
were to fight, entered intoa parley. Come,” said 
one of them, * nothing remains but to measure the 
distance.” * T will fight at any distance you please,” 
replied his adversary, “but if either of us is 
wounded there is an end to the affair, and we may 
declare ourselves mutually satisfied.” ‘* Never,” 
said the first, ‘one of us must remain upon the 
ground.” ‘Then you may remain by yourself,” 
replied the doughty combatant, ‘‘ for | have busi- 
ness that calls me away.” With this colloquy, the 
affair terminated, and the parties separated with- 
out effusion of blood. 





A saiLor being about to sail to India, a citizen 
asked him where his father died? ‘In ship- 
wreck.” ‘And where did your grandfather die? 
‘As he was fishing, a storm arose, and he, with his 
companions, perished.’ ‘And your great grand- 
father?’ ‘He also perished from shipwreck.’ 
‘Then, if I were you, I would never go to sea’— 
‘Pray, Mr. Philosopher, where did your father 
die?’ ‘My father, grandfather and great grand- 
father died in bed” ‘Then, if 1 were you,’ re- 
torted the son of Neptune, ‘I would never go to 
bed.’ 





BRUTAL STORIES. 
We have had two or three anecdotes of beasts 
on hand for two or three weeks with which we 
now propose to entertain the reader, 


A dog belonging to an Irishman, residing in this 
town, is in the habit of paying a visit twice or 
thrice a week to the wife of his owner, in the city 
of Boston. Dividing his attachment between the 
two, ‘Tray trudges to the city, spends an hour or 
two with his mistress, and then faces about and 
returns to his master. Messages have been trans- 
mitted by him. 


A clerk in a druggist’s store on Central Street, 
heard a bell tinkle in his sleeping apartment. The 
bell wire was attached to a knob 
the store, and as no person stood there, he went 
immediately to his room, where he found a strange 
eat, who having been accidentally shut in, had 
rung the bell to call some one to her assistance, 


at the door of 











in setting her at liberty. As some doubt remain- 
ed whether this ringing was accidental or inten- 
tional on the part of puss, she was shut up in the 
sane room on the day following when she repeat- 
ed the ringing. —Lowell Compend. 








STALLIONS, 

TILE following Horses are for sale or to let the ensuing 
season, If not parted with they will stand for Mares at the 
Farm of A. Dry, at Lodi, Bergen County, New Jersey, near 
Newark Bridge, about 7 miles from the City of New York, 
under the care of HoseA WORTHINGTON. 

PATH-KILLER,—Chestnut, 6 years old 30th April, 1833, 
measures 15 hands 3 inches high, and is still growmg—NSire, 

imericun Eclipse; Dam Hyacinth, a pure thorough bred mare 
ol the English race breed—tor pedigree see the jd Vol. Ameri- 
can ‘Turt Register, Nos. 8 & 9, April and May 1852, where her 
pedigree is verified up to the Oriental Horses, more than 150 
years,—Path Kiiler’s Colts are remarkable for their beauty, 
size, bone and action, and promise to be great trotters. : 

NAVARINO—beautiful blood Bay, 9 years old in May 
1833, measures 1d hands and 3 inches high, and still growing 
Sire, * Delyroot’s Sir Harry”’—Dam, Hyacinth above named, 

HARPINUS,—beautitul blood Bay, measures 16 hands 2 
inches high,7 years old this spring (1853)—Sire, Hambletonian 
—Dam, Messenger Mare, a great trotter and his colts large 
and fine, well caleulated for Coach Horses ; for one pair of 
them, only two and three years old, $400 was otiered aud re- 
iused, 

KING PHILIP,—a Sorrel, said to be 13 years old ; a full 
blood Narragansett, and the only known thorough-bred in this 
part of the country. He is a descendant of a race of animals 
that have been in the family of the late Governor Jay for many 
years. His stock, especially those by high bred mares, are 
said to be very fine, and will carry a man with great ease 60 
miles a day under the saddle. As saddle horses, they readily 
sell from $300 to $500, at five years old. ‘They rack, trot, 
and canter, and are good for both saddle and harness. 

The above horses will stand for $15 the season, payable on 
the Ist January, 1834. Istw m 20 





THE PLANTER’S GUIDE. 

JUST published, and for sale by Gro. C. Barner, at the 
New England Farmer Office, —the Planter’s Guide ; or, a Prae- 
tical Essay on the best method of Giving Immediate Effect to 
Wood,by the removal of Large Trees and Underwood ; being 
an attempt to place the Art, and that of General Arboriculture 
on fixed and Phytological principles ; interspersed with obser- 
vations on General Planting, and the improvement of real Jand- 
scape. Originally intended for the climate of Scotland. By 
Sir Henry Steuart, Bart. LL. F. D. R. 8. E., ete. Price $5. 





HARDWARE. 
100 dozen Ames Backstrap Shovels. 


20 do. do. Large Shovels, from No. 4 to 12 
20 do. do. Cast Steel Polished Shovels. 
100 do. Plympton Hoes. 

50 do. Stetson do. 

50 do.  Fales Cast Steel Goosenecked Hoes. 


Also, various other kinds of Hoes. 

100 dozen Manure Forks, comprising an assortment of vari- 
ous makers and qualities. 

150 dozen Farwell’s Seythes. 

150 do. Whipple & Hales half set Scythes, together with 
every description of HARDWARE GOODs, for sale by 
LANE & READ, at No. 6, Market Square, near Fanueil 
Hall. m 13 
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